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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 


principles and causes on which their happiness depends.—James Monroe 
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Humdrum Heroes 
By Walter E. Myer 











FSRESH in our minds are the stories 
fof heroes who gave their lives or 
ed their lives on the fields of battle. 
ir names are proudly engraved upon 
honor rolls of every city and hamlet 
of the land. We honor them because of 
r service to their country and to all 
us. Perhaps some of us who were too 
pung or too old or too infirm to partici- 
in the great ordeal may look a little 
jously at the records of the heroes, 
may wonder what we might have 
had we had a chance to prove our 
gttle. We, too, might act heroically in 

%n hour of crisis, we may say, but what 
spportunity is there for heroism in the 

ndrum life of everyday? 

| Ralph Waldo Emerson agrees that 

imes of heroism are generally times of 
or.” “But,” he adds, “the day never 
ines in which this element may not 
Work ... whoso is heroic will always 
lind crises to try his edge.” 

)) The crises of the everyday life do not 
dinarily require of one that he make 
he supreme sacrifice. They do, how- 
yer, call for courage and resolution and 
swerving devotion to principle. Some- 

s these crises seem small and unim- 
ant. They may appear to offer no 
yportunity for the display of courage. 
they may test strength of character 

ls truly as it is tested on the battlefield. 

» Suppose you are in a classroom unat- 
fended by an instructor. The class is 

its honor” to continue its work. The 
other members of 
the class, however, 
break the rule and 
create a scene of 

disorder. Your im- 

pulse is to go along 

with the crowd. You 
do not want to stand 
alone. Yet you feel 
the call of honor. 

One must indeed be 

brave to stand his 

ground and hold to 
code of honor under such a circum- 


as 


alter E. Myer 


“Suppose you are among people who 
i drinking and engaging in unworthy 
@nduct. Your conscience and judgment 
i you that you should not participate. 
d it not take rare courage to enable 
i to vaguamtd 

ose some problem of importance 
up for discussion, a problem con- 
which you have definite convic- 
ms. You do not agree with the opin- 
expressed by the members of your 
yet you feel strongly that you 
On the side of truth. Would you 
Y by your convictions even though 
Y were unpopular? Not unless you 
Strong and forceful and unafraid. 
suppose you were called upon to 
© up the pursuit of some pleasure in 
er to contribute to the satisfaction 
‘happiness of friends or relatives. 
id you have enough fortitude to 

the sacrifice? 
are but examples of the many 
Bs which each person meets in the 
€ or less humdrum life of every day. 
you can act worthily in these crises, 
M of which may seem small to you, 
e in your character the stuff of 
Meh heroes are made. You will do 
F part if an unusual emergency or a 
Opportunity comes. Meanwhile 
™ need not fold your arms and wait. 
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Building a prefabricated house 


A Vast Housing Plan 


Home Building Program Now Being Launched to Break All 
Records During the Next Two-Year Period 


FTER months of discussion about 
the American housing shortage 
and what to do about it, it now appears 
that the problem is being tackled on a 
great scale. A short time ago Wilson 
W. Wyatt, formerly mayor of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, was appointed by 
President Truman to study the hous- 
ing needs and outline a program for 
meeting them. 

As National Housing Administra- 
tor, Mr. Wyatt went to work immedi- 
ately and soon afterwards sent the 
President a report calling for far- 
reaching action. President Truman, 
Republicans and Democrats in Con- 
gress, builders, and the public gener- 
ally are supporting most of Mr. 
Wyatt’s recommendations. 

The program calls for 2,700,000 
houses and apartment units to be com- 
pleted or under construction by the 
end of next year. Slightly less than 
two-thirds of these will be built by the 
usual methods, that is, by construction 
workers who will do the job at the 
sites where the buildings will be lo- 
cated. About one-third will be factory- 
built or prefabricated dwellings, and 
the rest will be temporary houses and 
trailers. Millions of families will still 
be improperly housed after this pro- 
gram is completed, but the new homes 
will relieve the present acute shortage. 

Mr. Wyatt found that, since the war 
ended, two main obstacles have ham- 
pered the building of residences: 
shortages of materials and shortages 
of skilled labor. To overcome both, he 
suggests action on a national scale and 
the spending of large sums of money. 
He recommends that $600 million be 
set aside by Congress for subsidy pay- 
ments to encourage manufacturers to 
produce more building materials. He 
also asks that another $100 million be 
spent for technical research to develop 


substitute materials for construction. 

To relieve the shortage of labor, Mr. 
Wyatt plans to recruit and train as 
rapidly as possible 114 million carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, plasterers, and other 
construction workers. This would 
triple the force now available. 

Mr. Wyatt outlines several other 
steps to speed the building of homes. 
He asks that surplus war plants be 
used to manufacture housing mate- 
rials. Otherwise, he says, many indus- 
trial facilities, such as the big aviation 
plants and shipyards, may stand idle 
for a long time to come. He also 
wants the construction of commercial 
buildings—theatres, gas stations, 
stores, and the like—to be stopped, so 
that all available materials can be used 
for low-cost housing. 

(Concluded on page 6) 





MILITARY DISPLAY in Moscow’s Red Square. 


Stalin's Speech 
Causes Concern 


Critics Debate Russia’s Plan 
For Building Powerful 
Industrial Nation 


HEN Joseph Stalin broadcast an 

address two weeks ago, he was 
speaking to his own people. The 
speech, however, has attracted atten- 
tion everywhere and has been the sub- 
ject of study and debate in all the capi- 
tals of the world. It is considered one 
of the most important pronouncements 
of the year, for in this speech, the Rus- 
sian leader outlined the program which 
the Soviet Union is to follow during 
the next 15 or 20 years. 

Public officials, editors, and radio 
commentators are taking the speech 
apart, considering it point by point, 
trying to decide exactly what Stalin 
meant. On practically every point, 
there is a difference of opinion. 

Controversy begins over the open- 
ing statement of the Stalin speech. 
The Soviet leader said that capitalist 
countries are the ones that start wars 
and that capitalism is therefore re- 
sponsible for international conflict. By 
capitalism he meant the system under 
which property is owned by individ- 
uals, as in the United States, instead 
of being owned by the state, as it is 
under communism. 

Stalin spoke very briefly on this sub- 
ject, and he did not give arguments to 
prove his point. Furthermore, he took 
the edge off his accusation against 
capitalist nations by saying that the 
situation was somewhat different in 
the case of the Second World War, 
when Germany, Japan, and Italy made 
ruthless war upon the capitalist na- 
tions as well as upon Russia. 

Nevertheless, many people in the 
United States are alarmed about Stal- 
in’s statement. It means, they say, 
that the Russians expect wars in the 

(Continued on page 2) 
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WIDE WORLD 


Is Russia preparing for war with 
the Western nations? 


1. 
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World Debates Meaning of Stalin’s Speech 
(Continued from page 1) 
future. Certain countries are capi- and enjoy higher standards of living. in the Old World can there be in the friendly toward Russia, say that 


talistic, and if war comes as a result 
of capitalism, conflicts will continue. 
That, they say, is Stalin’s position, so 
Russia, having no confidence in a 
peaceful future, will prepare for war. 

A more hopeful view is that Stalin’s 
assertion is not to be taken very seri- 
ously, that he was merely talking back 
to people in Great Britain and the 
United States who are saying that the 
communist leaders in Russia are plan- 
ning for war. It is pointed out that 
Ernest Bevin, British foreign minis- 
ter, said recently that propaganda com- 
ing out of Moscow endangers peace 
more than anything else. Stalin, it is 
claimed, was merely hitting back at 
Bevin’s charge. 

People who hold this view say it is a 
fact that all the great powers are hurl- 
ing charges against each other, and 
that this is a bad sign for the future, 
but they doubt whether the situation 
has been made worse by Stalin’s argu- 
ment. 

Another feature of Stalin’s address 
was his praise of communism. He de- 
clared that under communistic leader- 
ship, Russia had won the war against 
Germany. He did not mention the aid 
the Russians received under lend-lease 
from the United States. He did not 
refer to Great Britain’s part in the 
war. He spoke as though Russia had 
won the war singlehandedly, and he 
said that the victory proved the effici- 
ency of the communist system. 


Russian Advances 


Stalin told of the great advances 
Russia had made since the communists 
came into control. They not only built 
a powerful army, but they developed 
the Russian industries so that the 
armies could be powerfully equipped. 
He said that under communism the in- 
dustries had been expanded far more 
rapidly than they could have been 
under any other system. 

Some people in this country are 
worried about these boasts of the com- 
munist leader. It means, they say, 
that Stalin is inviting other nations to 
go over to communism, particularly 
the dependent peoples of Asia, who 
already are restless and dissatisfied. 

Others say it was quite natural for 
Stalin to do a little bragging about the 
Russian system of government and in- 
dustry. They say that he was appeal- 
ing to the pride of the Russian people. 
The Russians, both in the years before 
the war and during the struggle, were 
compelled to make sacrifices. They 
are living very badly today. Many of 
them are restless and discouraged. 

Consequently, certain observers ask, 
what is more natural than that Stalin 
should remind them of the achieve- 
ments of their government? Ameri- 
can leaders praise democracy and say 
that our victory in the war proves how 
efficient a democratic capitalist nation 
can be. Why should we not expect the 
Russians to be saying the same things 
about their system? 

The most important and the most 
controversial part of Stalin’s speech 
was his outline of the plans which he 
and the communist leaders have for 
the future. He lays down a broad pro- 
gram which is to be followed during 
the next 15 or 20 years. The first job 
will be the restoration of the country, 
which was badly wrecked by the war. 
Goods will be produced in such quan- 
tities that the people can live better 


Stalin’s chief emphasis, however, is 
not on the production of food and 
clothing and houses for the people, but 
on the expansion of iron, steel, coal, 
and oil production. Plans have been 
made for a tremendous increase in 
the production of such materials. 

The program provides that in 15 or 
20 years the nation will be producing 
two or three times as much of these 
materials as she is now producing. If 
the plans are carried out, Russia will 
be producing almost, though not quite, 
as much iron, steel, coal, and oil as is 
now being produced in the United 
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coming generation any industrial de- 
velopment to match the Russian. In 
Britain, western Europe, even includ- 
ing western Germany, there is no com- 
parable possibility of development. 
There is none in China or in India.” 

It seems clear to Lippmann, and to 
others who suspect Russia’s intentions, 
that the Soviet Union is preparing for 
war and aggression as Germany pre- 
pared during the years preceding the 
Second World War. 

Others, however, deny that the Rus- 
sian plans mean anything of that kind. 
The development of the iron, steel, 


KALLEM FROM BRITISH COMBINE 


Josef Stalin 


States. Stalin says that if Russia is 
made strong and powerful through 
such an industrial development, the 
nation can be guaranteed “against 
any eventuality.” 

What does this plan for a vast de- 
velopment of Russian industry mean? 
There are many who view the prospect 
with alarm. They point to the fact 
that the industries Stalin proposes to 
expand are the ones which are most 
needful in time of war. The Russians, 
they say, are planning a tremendous 
expansion of their military power. 

“The calculation is quite plain,” says 
Walter Lippmann. “The basic measure 
of military industrial power is steel 
production: in the post-war era—at 
the outside by 1970—the Russians in- 
tend to reach a capacity of 60,000,000 
tons. This is about the American ca- 
pacity in 1940. It is three times the 
Russian capacity in 1940. It is more 
than the combined capacity of the Brit- 
ish Empire, Germany, and Japan in 
1940. It is, therefore, a huge military 
potential.” 

“Moreover, and this is the signifi- 
cant point,” Lippmann continued: 
“there is no possibility that anywhere 


coal, and oil industries, they say, would 
indeed make the nation stronger from 
the military standpoint, but such a de- 
velopment would also strengthen it in 
its peaceful industries. If all Russian 
families are to have automobiles, good 
housing, fine train service, and other 
such advantages, that nation must 
greatly increase its output of steel, 
coal, oil, and other such materials. For 
years, it is said, Russia has been build- 
ing up her great industries. She now 
proposes to go ahead in that under- 
taking. 

But the United States also has built 
great industries based largely on the 
production of iron, steel, coal, and oil. 
Our production along these lines is 
now greater than what the Russians 
hope theirs will be 15 or 20 years from 
now. Furthermore, it is the hope of 
every American that our industries 
will continue to expand, but this does 
not mean necessarily that we wish to 
use those industries for the purpose 
of making war. 

Up to this point, it is to be seen 
that there is a difference of opinion on 
the meaning of Stalin’s speech. No 
one, however, not even the people most 


Stalin’s speech was generous or jp. 
spiring to those who are working fo, 
peace. He treated the United State, 
and Great Britain rather shoddily by 
not mentioning the part they playeg 
in winning the war. He made no ref. 
erence whatever to the United Nations 
Organization—did not say that Russia 
hoped to strengthen that organization 
and to help make it an agency for the 
settling of world disputes. 

The Stalin speech was blunt and 
narrowly nationalistic in tone. No 
one will deny that. But whether it ip. 
dicated that Russia is preparing for 
war any more seriously than are cer. 
tain other great nations is an open 
question. 

Walter Lippmann has already an. 
swered the question in his own mind, 
Russia, he thinks, has made the de. 
cision to develop her military might go 
that she can some time conquer the 
democratic capitalist nations. The 
United States should take account of 
that fact in conducting its foreign 
policies, 

We should, he thinks, take note of 
Russian industrial and military prepa- 
rations, and we should develop our own 
power accordingly. We should keep 
in advance of Russia industrially. We 
should also cement the relations be- 
tween ourselves and the other demo- 
cratic nations. We should not only 
build up our war industries and our 
military machinery, but we _ should 
strengthen the nations which would 
probably be allied with us in case Rus. } 
sia should start a war of aggression, 


U. S. Should Lead 


“We should,” Lippmann says, “use 
our industrial power, which is still 
pre-eminent, to reinforce, rebuild and 
modernize the industrial power of 
western Europe, and to take a leading 
part in the development of the indus- 
trially backward parts of Asia.” 

Those who hold to this view would 
start the policy of strengthening west- 
ern Europe by extending loans to 
Great Britain, France, and other west- 
ern European nations, while refusing 
to grant loans to the Russians. 

Such a program as this is sound and 
consistent provided we are convinced 
that a conflict between Russia and the 
western nations, including the United 
States, is inevitable and cannot be pre- 
vented. We must recognize the fact, 
however, that the adoption of such4@ 
program would likely make the conflict 
inevitable, whether or not it otherwise 
would be. One result would be @ 
bring on an armament race immedi 
ately and a war some time in the Te 
ture would be highly probable. R | 
would do everything she could 1 
break up the alliance against her. © 

A different kind of American for 
eign policy is supported by those wae 
do not consider a war between Russia” 
and the democracies inevitable. They 
state their case in this way: 4 

“Though Stalin did not mention 
United Nations Organization in @ 
particular speech, the Russians 
participating in the UNO and ai 
adopting as reasonable a course # 
dealing with international ques 
as the British and some‘of the ower 
nations are. Russia is supporting 
UNO but does not have full confidene® 
in it as an organization which cal 
maintain peace. She is, therefore, d& 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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wjew Planes for Personal Flying,” 
fortune, February. 

Many Americans are looking for- 
gard either to doing more flying in 
commercial planes or to owning a plane 
of their own. The latest model planes 
for personal flying will be on the mar- 
jet within a few weeks. Production 
costs in some type planes are notably 
jess because of mass-production meth- 
ods developed during the war. The 
advent of the spinproof plane will also 
make private flying popular. 

One new four-seat, amphibian plane, 
which would have retailed at $8,000 to 
$10,000 before the war, is now being 
produced for less than $4,000. It has 
many new features providing for 
safety and comfort. 

Spinproof planes are easier to pilot 
than the older type planes were. For 
example, turns are no problem. Other 
changes make taxiing as easy as steer- 
ing an automobile. Landings also are 
made relatively easy. “The average 
student will probably solo a spinproof 
plane in about five hours instead of 
the usual eight. The CAA permits 
him to get a private pilot’s license in 
97 hours instead of the 40 required on 
conventional planes.” Spinproof planes 
should greatly improve the safety rec- 
ord of air transportation, since half 
of the fatal accidents in civilian avia- 
tion are from spins following stalls. 


“"s War Instinctive—And Inevitable?” 
by Julian Huxley, The New York 
Times Magazine, February 10. 

Man does not have war instincts, but 
rather an “innate pugnacity,” an im- 
pulse which makes war possible. Im- 
pulses are not as strong as instincts 
and so war is not inevitable. It is 
possible to study man and to remove 
the causes of war. 

Man’s pugnacity, or war impulse, 
often comes into play in defense of 
home, mate, family, or property. In 
some countries this impulse has been 
cultivated to make war seem heroic— 
ain Germany. A man’s desire to go 
to war may be aroused by an attack 
like that on Pearl Harbor, but even 
then this impulse must be continuously 
stimulated by propaganda. 

Environment is important in caus- 
ing conflicts. The fact that people are 
organized into groups such as nations 
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Fiorello LaGuardia, until recently the 
> nd New York City, warns against 
Ms 


or empires, which engage in serious 
competition for land, oil, and world 
markets, helps to bring on disputes. 

To prevent war, three things must 
be accomplished. Organized groups 
must become part of a world organiza- 
tion. Competition between the groups 
must be removed by promoting a world 
abundance of food and goods, and then 
seeing to it that the people of every 
nation have the necessities and some 
of the comforts of life. This will pre- 
vent jealousy and unrest. Lastly, out- 
lets and activities, such as greater par- 
ticipation in competitive athletics and 
more extensive outdoor life, must be 
provided for man’s restless, adventur- 
ous, and pugnacious character so that 
it will be diverted into channels other 
than war. 


“Inflation Will Get You If .. .” by 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia, PM, Feb- 
ruary 10. 

“Unless care is taken, we are in for 
a good dose of inflation. The situa- 
tion is serious.” 

Inflation occurs when prices rise for 
everything, when the cost of living 
goes up faster than wages or earnings. 
When the situation gets beyond con- 
trol, necessities are sold at fantastic 
prices. Money is printed by the ton, 
and hunger, hardship, and misery re- 
sult. 

Too much spending and not enough 
goods cause inflation. What can be 
done to prevent inflation? 

“The most important thing is to re- 
tain price control of all the necessaries 
of life, to prevent black marketing. 
Buy only what is necessary. Hold sav- 
ings in the bank. Hold all war bonds. 
Buy only for daily current needs. 
Work harder and produce more. Settle 
strikes and get production going. Do 
not pay above ceiling price no matter 
how much you need the particular item. 

“There will be time enough for 
Spending. Wait for the green light of 
stability, when the shelves are full, 
when bargains are advertised, when 
prices are normal.” 

President Truman should order 
broadening of ceiling prices and insist 
on extension of the OPA law. Con- 
gress should forget politics and sup- 
port the price ceilings. The American 
people should back the government’s 
program to prevent inflation. 


“What's Wrong With Our Military 
System?” by Joe McCarthy, Cosmo- 
politan, February. 

Life in the armed forces can be 
made more democratic without sacri- 
ficing efficiency and strength. If Amer- 
ica is going to have the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps which she needs in 
the modern world, some of the special 
privileges of the officers’ caste must 
be thrown out. The American combat 
man is a literate, thinking citizen 
brought up in the democratic tradi- 
tion, and he is reluctant to become part 
of any organization which still believes 
in a Prussian system of special rights 
for the few. 

The combat man of this war will 
tell you that “he saw democracy work- 
ing fine in planes and on the sea and 
ground when we were under direct 
enemy fire. If it works under fire, 
he'll ask, why can’t it become standard 
practice?” 

GIs say that the following changes 
would make military service more at- 
tractive. All officers should be selected 
from the enlisted ranks. All ranks 
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should eat the same type of food in the 
same mess halls. Except for the in- 
signia of rank, the uniforms of officers 
and enlisted men should be identical. 
Everyone should live in the same type 
quarters, with fewer men in a room 
as rank increases. 


“Look Who's Going to School Now!” 
by Harold Titus, The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, February 9. 


In many communities today, one- 
tenth of the mature population is en- 
rolled at study centers for night school 
or other special extension courses. 
Thousands of people of middle age are 
taking courses in order to earn more 
money or to satisfy their curiosity 
about the changing world. 

They are interested in down-to- 
earth matters such as how to build a 
home, how to take care of children, 
how to become a factory supervisor. 
They come with enthusiasm and want 
to take active part in demonstrations 
and discussions. 

Many finish their courses and enroll 
in others in current history, art ap- 
preciation, or economics. Some sign 
up for student symphony orchestras. 
Hundreds attend educational insti- 
tutes or regional conferences where 
they study local and world problems. 


“Why We Mustn’t Mistreat the Land,” 
by J. D. Ratcliff, Science Digest, 
March. 

“Soil is the basis of any nation’s 
wealth. Only one thing stands between 
us and hunger—a few inches of top 
soil. When wind or rain strips the 
layer of topsoil from the land, it takes 
nature 200 to 1,000 years to replace 
gg 

A recent survey shows that the 
forces of erosion are doing some dam- 
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Is fighting an instinctive characteristic of man? Will 
he destroy his great constructive achievements by engaging in wars? 


age to about four-fifths of our top- 
grade farm land. In World War I we 
plowed 30 million acres of the Great 
Plains to grow wheat. In the 1930’s 
much of this land started to blow away. 
“From the Canadian border to Texas 
there was one vast Dust Bowl.” Dur- 
ing the recent war we were much more 
careful, but soil conservation is still 
a major problem. 


“Underwater Wealth,” by Harold L. 
Ickes, Collier's, February 23, 1946. 


By proclamation last September, 
President Truman announced Ameri- 
can title to an underwater area greater 
than the Louisiana Purchase area. It 
is believed to contain far greater 
wealth in food and mineral resources 
than the famous Louisiana region. 
The new area, known as the continen- 
tal shelf, is in the relatively shallow 
waters next to both of our coasts— 
Atlantic and Pacific. The waters are 
known to be rich in iron and gold. 
Under the water are probably vast 
oil fields greater than the United 
States has ever had. 

In the waters are quantities of fish 
—salmon, halibut, herring, and floun- 
der—a perpetual source of supply for 
American markets, if we protect and 
conserve them. These fish faced ex- 
termination under the prewar Japa- 
nese method of sending out floating 
canneries to operate off our coast. 

Two difficult problems America must 
face are (1) locating and conserving 
this newly-annexed wealth, and (2) 
the difficult legal problem of determin- 
ing whether the area comes under 
federal or state jurisdiction. With 
surplus equipment, ships, and trained 
experts left over from the war, Amer- 
ica can now tackle the job of survey- 
ing its new territory. 
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The Ickes Case 


What, if any, political effects will 
result from the recent dramatic resig- 
nation of Harold Ickes as Secretary 
of the Interior? Some observers be- 
lieve that Ickes’ criticism of President 
Truman and his Administration may 
reduce the chances of Democratic vic- 
tories in the congressional elections 
this fall. Others think that the issue 
will not be considered important by 
that time. 

In resigning, Mr. Ickes warned the 
President against appointing men 
without proper qualifications for im- 
portant government posts in Wash- 
ington. He said that it was a mistake 
to put a business or industrial leader 
into an official position which might 
bring benefits to him or his business 
associates. 

Supporters of Mr. Ickes point out 
that the President has made a number 
of bad appointments—men unqualified 
because of their special interests or 
of their poor ability. His extreme 
loyalty to old friends, they say, is one 
of his major weaknesses. They point 
out, for example, that Truman con- 
tinued to support Tom Pendergast, the 
corrupt Missouri political boss, even 
after he was sent to prison for his 
misdeeds. 

The President’s backers, on the 
other hand, admire his loyalty. They 
point out further that it is very hard 
to get well qualified men to work for 
the government in peacetime, since 
government salaries for executives do 
not compare with those in private in- 
dustry. 

The direct issue which caused Mr. 
Ickes to resign, of course, was Presi- 
dent Truman’s selection of a West 
Coast oil man, Edwin Pauley, for the 
post of Undersecretary of the Navy. 
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Harold Ickes (left) and Edwin Pauley, 
bitter political enemies 


Ickes pointed out that the second high- 
est official of the Navy Department 
would have much influence over what 
was done with the government’s ex- 
tensive oil reserves. He did not feel 
that it would be proper for a promi- 
nent oil man to be in such a posi- 
tion. 

Secretary Ickes also told the Senate 
Committee in charge- of considering 
Mr. Pauley’s fitness for the Navy post 
that the oil executive had tried to 
“bribe” him. Pauley, he said, had 
offered to collect Jarge sums of money 
from wealthy oil men for the Demo- 
cratic party if the government would 
stop trying to gain control of shallow 
underwater areas just off the Califor- 
nia coast. These are said to contain 
rich deposits of oil and other minerals. 
Mr. Pauley and other oil men, it is 
claimed, feel that they will have a 
freer hand in developing these re- 
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YEAR’S OUTSTANDING WOMEN. Selected by the Women’s National Press Club, 
these leaders (from left to right in front row) are: Dr. Esther Richards, psychiatrist; 
Agnes de Mille, ballet artist; Dr. Lise Meitner, scientist; I. A. R. Wylie, writer; Anne 


O’Hare McCormick, war correspondent. 


Back row, left to right: Margaret Webster, 


dramatist; Georgia O’Keeffe, landscape artist; Ruth M. Leach, industrial executive; 


Margaret Cuthbert, radio program director. 


sources if they are under state rather 
than federal control. 


Union Salaries 


In an effort to spike rumors of fab- 
ulous salaries paid to labor leaders, 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions has recently opened its books to 
the public. The record shows that 
most of the presidents of the 36 CIO 
unions are paid less than $6,000 a 
year. 

Highest annual salary goes to Philip 
Murray, who gets $20,000 a year as 
president of the United Steelworkers 
Union. Mr. Murray is also president 
of the entire CIO, but he draws no ad- 
ditional salary for that position. R. J. 
Thomas, president of the world’s big- 
gest union—the United Auto Workers 
—draws $9,000 annually. The CIO 
points out that when Mr. Thomas sits 
down to negotiate with Charles E. Wil- 
son, president of General Motors, he 
is talking to a man who is paid $459,- 
000 a year. 

The dues paid by CIO union mem- 
bers average about $1.50 a month. 
Initiation fees, which a worker must 
pay when he joins a union, range 
from $2 to $10. 

The CIO, of course, represents less 
than half of the union workers in the 
United States. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor, with more than 7,000,- 
000 members, includes many of the 
older craft unions, which frequently 
have high initiation fees. Salaries 
paid by the AFL, to its top officials, 
are. also reported to be somewhat 
higher on the average than those of 
the CIO. 


Money in Circulation 


Government experts watch closely 
the figures which show how much 
money is in circulation—that is, the 
amount of money in people’s pockets 
and in merchants’ tills. These figures 
tell a great deal about business pros- 
perity and about inflation danger. 

There is more than $26 billion in 
circulation at the present time, as com- 


pared to about $7 billion before the 
war. Similarly, there is now almost 
$70 billion in checking accounts in 
banks, as compared to a prewar figure 
of about $27 billion. It is this abnor- 
mally large amount of money ready to 
be spent that creates such a great de- 
mand for the nation’s limited quan- 
tity of goods, and thus pushes up 
prices and threatens inflation. 


Trouble in Egypt 


Recent clashes in Cairo between 
thousands of students and the police 
are giving additional headaches to 
hard-pressed Britain. Egyptian riot- 
ers have been shouting, ‘““Down with 
Britain!” and “Get out of the Nile 
Valley.” Disturbances have spread to 
Alexandria and other cities and have 
led to the killing of student rioters and 
police. The troubles are caused by 
prewar agreements between Great 
Britain and Egypt which the Egyp- 
tians would like revised. 

In 1936 a joint treaty provided for 
a military alliance between the two 
countries, and for the maintenance of 
British troops in Egypt for 20 years. 
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The treaty also involved the vast ro. 
gion of Anglo-Egyptian Sudan whig, 
is now under joint British-Egyptig, 
control. Egypt’s source of life, the 
Nile, has its headwaters in the gy. 
dan, and Egyptians are asking fo, 
greater control over that territory, 
Britain has agreed to undertake g 
revision of the treaty, but the pyro. 
testers feel that she is taking too long 
Regarding demands that all foreign 
troops be expelled from Egypt ip. 
mediately, the British take a mop 
serious view. They wish to keep milj. 
tary bases close to the Suez Canal 
which cuts through Egypt and ig yj. 
tally important to Britain’s life line 


The Peace Treaties 


Although nine months have passed 
since the war ended in Europe, no 
peace treaties have yet been put into 
effect. The Big Three first tried to 
draft settlements with the former 
enemy nations last September, when 
the Five Power Council met in Lop. 
don. In December, the Big Three 
Foreign Ministers tried again in Mos. 
cow. Now, a committee of British, 
French, Russian, and American rep. 
resentatives is making a third attempt. 
It is to submit blueprints for the 
treaties to a general peace conference 
in May. 

Almost everything which stood in 
the way of agreement on the treaties 
before is still to be settled. There is, 
for example, the question of Italy's 
former colonies. Russia wants Tripo- 
litania in North Africa as a trustee 
ship. Britain and the United States 
feel that the Big Three should hold 
it jointly. 

And there are other questions to be 
answered. What about the Balkan 
nations that fought on the Axis side? 
Russia wants harsher treaties for them 
than the other big powers think they 
should have. What about Trieste? 
Russia supports Yugoslavia’s claims 
for this Italian city, while Britain 
and the United States are inclined to 
put it under international control or 
leave it in Italian hands. Solving 
these problems will call for compro 
mises from each of the Big Three. 


GI Attitudes 


A poll of our occupation troops in- 
dicates that half the GIs now in Ger- 
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Converting jeeps into sedans in Japan for winter weather 
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many believe that country benefited 
from Hitler’s rule. One-fifth of the 
gldiers believe Germany was justified 
in starting the war. Many are willing 
to relieve the German people of blame 
for the atrocities committed in con- 
centration camps. 

The feelings of these troops differ 
from reports of soldiers who fought 
the Germans in battle. One combat 
soldier describes the treatment of 
American troops after a particularly 
ferce fight. He and another wounded 
GI were making their way to the sta- 
tion through the streets of a German 
village. A laughing, jeering crowd 
followed them. In a tussle a German 
intentionally broke the first soldier’s 
crutches. The two limped on with the 
crowd pushing in on them. 

“JT didn’t see one look of shame, one 
averted face,” the soldier writes. “The 
people were laughing as if we were 
a vaudeville show.” 

The battle-seasoned GIs also point 
to actual films of concentration camps 
as evidence against the Germans. 
Even if the masses did not commit 
the crimes, they say, the German 
people were content to have leaders 
who made the camps places of horror. 


New Movie 


A new movie that offers a good eve- 
ning’s entertainment is Two Sisters 
from Boston. Radio fans will enjoy 
seeing Jimmy Durante again, while 





LOEW'S THEATERS, D. Cc 


June Allyson and Jimmie Durante, who 
are in the new entertaining film, Two 
Sisters from Boston. 


many people will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to hear the Metropolitan Opera 
tenor, Lauritz Melchior. June Allyson 
and Peter Lawford have prominent 
roles in this light comedy of the New 
York music world. 

The story concerns a young Massa- 
chusetts girl’s struggle to rise in the 
music profession in 1900. The narra- 
tive is fast-paced with a variety of 
tlorful backgrounds. The singing 
star, Kathryn Grayson, starts her pro- 


‘fessional career at the bottom of the 


ladder by getting a vocalist job in the 

us section of New York known as 
the Bowery and eventually achieves 
Mclaim in the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


Peace in China? 


Although fighting continues in Man- 
thuria, peace has come to the rest. of 
China for the first time in many years. 

Communists and Chiang Kai- 
thek’s government have worked out 
ir differences in a new plan for 


"organizing the government. 
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UNIVERSITY IN CAIRO. The educated Egyptians are leading the movement to break all ties with Britain 


The first problem to be taken care 
of under the agreement is the army. 
A three-man committee, working with 
General Marshall, our ambassador to 
China, is combining the Communist 
forces with those of the central gov- 
ernment. At the same time, it will 
reduce the overall size of China’s army. 

Next, the agreement calls for new 
guarantees of freedom. Censorship 
and wartime restrictions on political 
activity are to be dropped. Anyone 
will be free to organize or belong to 
whatever kind of political party he 
favors. There will be freedom of 
speech, the press, radio, and motion 
pictures, 

China’s reorganized government is 
to be a coalition of the major parties 
until a new constitution has been 
drawn up. Local communities will be 
allowed to govern themselves under 
the supervision of the central govern- 
ment. As soon as possible, elections 
will be held throughout the country. 

The government also plans to intro- 
duce a program for helping poor Chi- 
nese farmers. Its aim will be to see 
that every farmer owns enough land 
to support himself and his family com- 
fortably. 


Serious Charges 


Our relations with the Argentine 
government, at the time of this writ- 
ing, are at an all-time low point. Re- 
cently the State Department published 
a Blue Book based on documents found 
in Germany. This evidence seems to 
prove that the military leaders who 
control the Argentine government 
wanted and expected a Nazi victory. 
It also indicates that they helped the 
Axis in every way short of declaring 
war on the Allies. The Blue Book 
charges further that fascist leaders 
are still carrying on their evil work in 
Argentina and that their activities are 
a menace to the world. 

Far-reaching consequences may 
grow out of these charges. Elections 
are scheduled to be held in Argentina 
on the day before this paper reaches 
its readers. As these lines are written, 
there is some possibility that Colonel 
Peron, fearing that he will be defeated 
for the presidency because of the U. S. 
charges against him and his military 
group, may try to prevent the elec- 
tions. If they are held, however, and 
Peron is able to control the voting in 
such a way as to win the presidential 
post, then our government must decide 
what to do next. 

Argentina’s relations with the UNO 
and the Pan American Union are also 
at stake. As a result of the United 
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States’ charges, the South American 
nation may be voted out of the UNO. 
The question also arises as to whether 
both the United States and Argentina 
can continue in the Pan American 
Union if there is an open break be- 
tween them. 


They Fought for Victory 


The Negro’s contribution to our 
victory over the Axis has been put 
on record by Congresswoman Helen 
Gahagan Douglas of California. She 
recently reported to Congress on the 
heroic efforts’ of the 695,000 Negroes 
who served in the U. S. military forces. 
“The Negro soldier,” she said, “made 
his contribution in World War II as 
he has in every other war in which 
we, a free people, have fought.” 

She cited cases of individual brave 
ery. A mess attendant, unable to be- 
come a gunner because he was a Negro, 
won a Navy Cross when he manned a 
machine gun and fought back at the 
Japs at Pearl Harbor. Another mess 
attendant, Leonard Roy Harmon, also 
won the Navy Cross after he had lost 
his life in the Solomons. A destroyer 
escort, the U. S. S. Harmon, was 
named for him. Many other Negroes 
won citations for bravery on the battle 
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Wilson Wyatt, the dynamic new housing 
chief of the federal government 





GALLOWAY 


fronts and for service behind the lines. 

Negroes entered the service handi- 
capped by lack of education and me- 
chanical training. Consequently they 
were most often put in service units, 
but many went into combat. When 
the Battle of the Bulge darkened the 
picture in Europe in December, 1944, 
5,000 Negroes volunteered to replace 
troops which had fallen. Negro com- 
bat units saw action on all major battle 
fronts. 

Congresswoman Douglas asked that 
the American people express their 
gratitude to the Negro for his part in 
the “greatest battle of all time.” 


Man of Action 


The driving force behind our new 
emergency housing program (see ar- 
ticle on page 1) is a former mayor 
of Louisville, Wilson W. Wyatt. This 
41-year-old former corporation lawyer 
has a talent for dramatizing his work 
rather than himself. He has been 
called “a natural” for the job as Na- 
tional Housing Administrator. 

Mr. Wyatt comes from modest sur- 
roundings. As a young man, working 
for the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road, he studied law at night. He 
quickly became successful, but at the 
age of 37 he gave up a $40,000 a year 
law practice for his $5,000 job as 
Louisville’s mayor. In a statement at 
that time he insisted that public-spir- 
ited men should always be willing to 
make sacrifices for the common good. 

Mr. Wyatt has already had some ex- 
perience in housing, for he worked 
very hard to improve the home situa- 
tion in Louisville. While mayor, he 
also indicated his ability as an ad- 
ministrator. A Democrat himself, he 
was often able to swing the Republi- 
can Board of Aldermen to his side by 
the sheer force of his conviction. He 
has been called one of the three or four 
most important figures to emerge in 
American political life in the last few 
years. General comment on his han- 
dling of the housing crisis is that he 
seems to “fit the bill.” 


Big Leagues 


With most of the country’s big- 
league players out of the service and 
many promising rookies showing their 
stuff, it looks like a great season ahead 
for professional baseball. Already the 
clubs have started their spring train- 
ing. The New York Yankees are away 
down in Balboa, batting the horsehides 
off into the “daisies” of the Canal 
Zone. Other clubs are training in 
Florida, California, and Cuba. 
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Government Spurs Output of Factory-Built Homes 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Mr. Wyatt found that housing is 
most needed by veterans and families 
with low incomes. Neither of these 
groups can afford to buy or rent homes 
at present prices. In order to keep 
prices within range of the average 
pocketbook, Wyatt asks that most 
houses built during the next two years 
be of the size which would sell for 
$6,000 or less, or rent for $50 or less 
a month. 

Perhaps the most revolutionary part 
of this whole program is that calling 
for 850,000 factory-built homes. Once 
before, at the beginning of the war, 
the government turned to prefabri- 
cated houses to ease a housing short- 
age. That was when communities near 
war plants and military bases were 
booming and the need for houses in 
these places was great. “Prefabs” did 
not fill the whole need, but they helped. 

The manufacturers of prefabs make 
use of the same mass-production tech- 
niques which are used in the automo- 
bile and other great industries. A 
house may be constructed entirely at 
the factory, with even the furniture 
built in. More frequently, however, 
only separate sections—a bathroom 
unit; floors; walls complete with plas- 
ter, windows, and wiring for elec- 
tricity; roofs ready to be fastened to 
the eaves—are made at the factory. 


Quick Work 


The completely built homes are car- 
ried by truck to the lot they are to 
occupy. They are slipped into place 
and within a few hours are ready for 
the family to come in. Houses built 
in sections take a few hours longer to 
set up. The sections are hauled to the 
site by truck. Five or six men fit the 
walls, floors, and roof together and lock 
them in place. The whole job may 
take only a day or two. A record was 
set at the Norfolk Navy Yard during 
the war, when one factory-made house 
was put together in just 78 minutes. 

Most prefabricated houses look like 
the conventional type home. Some de- 
signers, however, have plans for dras- 
tic changes in the appearance of pre- 
fabs. One is for a circular building 
constructed around a central pole 
which contains heating, lighting and 
plumbing fixtures. Generally, these 
radical designs have not been popular. 
As one observer has pointed out, the 
American woman is conservative in 
her tastes about her home, and it is 
the American woman who _ usually 
chooses the home. Hence, prefabs are 
expected to go along with customary 
“styles,” although most of them will 
not provide for basements. 

Those who urge the use of prefabri- 
cation say that it will do for housing 
what mass production did for the auto- 
mobile. To change from the present 
handicraft methods of laying brick on 
brick and board on board will speed 
the building of houses and reduce pro- 
duction costs. At some time in their 
development, it is pointed out, almost 
all our major industries have made 
such a change, with the result that 
more people enjoy better goods at 
lower prices. 

Furniture was once made by hand. 
Now it is factory-made according to a 
few simple blueprints. Glassware was 
formerly made piece by piece by skilled 
glass blowers. Now it is produced by 
machinery. Before the war, airplanes 
were assembled largely by hand labor. 
The great demand for aircraft during 
the war, however, forced the industry 


to use assembly-line techniques. The 
result was that instead of producing 
a few thousand planes per year, we 
were able to turn out more than 85,000 
a year. 

It is claimed that these same results 
for housing can be obtained from pre- 
fabrication. More homes can be built. 
They will be less expensive. More 
people will be able to own them. 

Prefabrication would also help fit 
our housing to a change that has al- 
ready taken place in our lives. The 
depression years, the war boom, and 
now reconversion, have shown that the 
American people must go where there 
are jobs and where they are needed. 
Prefabricated houses which can be 


A prefabricated house can be assembled 


taken apart as easily as they are set 
up, will make it possible for our shift- 
ing population to carry their homes 
with them, Then housing shortages 
will not develop in one city, while an- 
other becomes a ghost town. People 
will also be able to shift from one 
neighborhood to another within the 
same town more easily when they can 
move their homes just as easily as 
they now can move their furniture. 
Prefab enthusiasts also point out 
that factory-built houses can be en- 
larged to meet family needs simply by 
adding another room. They say, too, 
that an owner can turn in his prefabri- 
cated home for a newer model more 
easily and more cheaply than he can 
now build a new house. 
Prefabrication has its opponents as 
well as its supporters. Many people 
find it hard to believe that a house 
which comes in sections from a factory 
can be as substantial as a hand-built 
house. They look upon a prefab as a 
makeshift to meet an emergency. They 
admit that prefabrication may be 
cheaper, but they do not think it can 


be better than our present methods. 

Labor is generally opposed to pre- 
fabrication. Skilled workmen, the car- 
penters, bricklayers, and others, do not 
think that factory methods can make 
as good a product as they can. They 
are also afraid that prefabrication will 
either cost them their jobs, or reduce 
them to the position of semi-skilled 
factory workers and thus lower their 
wages. 

Others point out that prefabrication 
will create more jobs because cheaper 
construction costs will enable more 
people to buy homes and will thus lead 
to greater production. As for wages, 
the supporters of prefabrication say 
that hourly wages may be lower for 
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in a day or two, depending on its size 


employees in “housing factories” than 
they now are for skilled construction 
workers, but the annual factory wage 
will be higher because work will be 
steadier and will last throughout the 
year. As it is now, most workers in 
the building industry are laid off for a 
number of months each year because 
of weather and other factors. 

Mr. Wyatt gave four reasons for 
recommending that one-third of the 
houses under his program should be 
prefabs. He said that mass produc- 
tion would save manpower, reduce 
costs, use the surplus war plants, and 
permit the use of substitute materials. 
He compared his goal of 2,700,000 
houses to President Roosevelt’s war- 
time goal of 50,000 aircraft per year. 
The goal for planes was more than 
reached, but not until assembly lines 
had been built to turn them out. 

Mr. Wyatt believes that the housing 
emergency should be overcome with 
the same spirit that we overcame the 
problems of production for war. In 
his report to President Truman, he 
said we can meet the present need for 


housing only with “the same daring, 
determination, and hard-hitting team. 
work with which we tackled the emer. 
gency job of building the world’s mogt 
powerful war machine four years ago,” 

If Mr. Wyatt’s program for prefabs 
promotes this type of construction op 
a large scale, we may see a revolution 
in housing which will change our lives 
as much as the automobile industry 
did when it adopted mass-production 
methods and made it possible for the 
average family to own a car. 

Henry J. Kaiser, whose name be. 
came a household word when he built 
ships at record speeds for war, is now 
constructing prefabricated houses jn 
California. Fiber glass, aluminum, 
sawdust, and concrete take the place 
of the usual lumber and bricks, A 
synthetic concrete floor looks and feels 
like a carpet. Estimates are that the 
houses will last from 50 to 100 years, 

Mr. Kaiser has put himself squarely 
behind the Truman-Wyatt program, 
He refuses to believe that a nation 
which built all kinds of war equipment 
will not be able to find a way to build 
houses quickly and well. His program 
is small in comparison with the total 
needs—10,000 houses under construc. 
tion where 2,700,000 are needed—but 
he plans a great expansion. 


Stalin Speech 


(Concluded from page 2) 





pending largely on her own efforts to 
insure her defense. 

“The same policy is being adopted 
by the other great powers. Stalin 
talks about preparing Russia to meet 
‘any eventuality’, but this means no 
more than President Truman’s asser- 
tion that ‘in this troubled and uncer- 
tain world, our military forces must 
be adequate to provide for the common 
defense of the United States.’ 

“There is still a chance to achieve 
international cooperation and to pre 
vent war. Great Britain, the United 
States, and Russia are cooperating suc- 
cessfully in Berlin in handling the 
problems of the German occupation. 
Such efforts to cooperate should be 
encouraged. 

“Since the future is uncertain and 
we do not know what will happen dur- 
ing the years which lie ahead, we 
should remain armed—provided the 
other nations do. We should be on the 
alert so that we might defend our- 
selves against sudden attack, but we 
should work just as hard to remove 
the causes of war as we work in the 
building of our armaments. 

“Fortunately, there is no prospect 
of war during the next few years. 
Russia is not prepared for war now, 
and neither is any other nation. There 
will be at least a few years of peace, 
and we should use these years in al 
effort to strengthen the United Na 
tions Organization and to remove sus 
picions. We should see to it that all 
our policies are fair and that we do 
not give unnecessary affront to any 
nation. If we grant loans to any na 
tion in need, we should be equally con- 
siderate of all others in a_ similar 
situation.” 

The arguments which have beet 
summarized in this article indicate 
a sharp division of opinion concerning 
American policy toward Russia. The 
issue is extremely important and it 
should be studied carefully. 
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Housing 


1, What steps have recently been 
ken to indicate that the nation’s 
housing problem is now going to be 
tackled on a great scale? 


9, What are the two chief reasons 
why more homes have not been built 
since the war? 


3. Briefly describe the two general 
ypes of prefabricated houses. 


4, How may prefabrication make it 
pssible for many more people to own 
homes ? 


5. Name several industries in which 
a shift from handicraft to factory 
methods has resulted in greater pro- 
duction and lower prices. 


6. How will prefabricated houses 
help meet the needs of our shifting 
population ? 


1. What is the nature of the oppo- 
sition to factory-built homes? 


1. The late President Roosevelt once 
said that one-third of the nation was 
porly housed. Do you think that 
this statement would hold true in 
your neighborhood ? 


2.Do you or do you not think 
that the federal government should 
gend large sums of money in helping 
0 provide proper housing for all 
Americans? Give your reasons. 


%In your opinion, will factory 
methods enable homes to be built 
vithin the price range of the masses 
if people? 


References 


‘The Great Housing Shortage,” Life, 
mber 17, 1945. Describes present 
tous conditions and the bottlenecks 
Thich limit construction. Editorial fol- 
bwing the article urges prefabrication 
” modernize the construction industry. 


ytomes—in Blueprint,” Newsweek, 
‘wember 19, 1945. An account of plans 


u under way for factory produc- 
‘ion of. homes. “ 


saute House You'll Live In,” by Harr 

the Binsse, Commonweal, July 27, 1945. 
‘Ne author is critical of extremes prom- 
ad by ardent advocates of prefabrica- 


‘ot, but sees promise in less extreme 
Proposals, . 


Stalin's Speech 
t |. Why is Stalin’s recent speech con- 
‘dered so important? 


2. How, according to Stalin, did 


“tmunism prove its efficiency during 
War? 





3. Describe the production program 
which the Russians plan to adopt? 


4. In what way is Stalin’s speech 
said to be ungenerous toward Rus- 
sia’s allies? 

5. What measures of international 
policy does Walter Lippmann think the 
United States should adopt? 


6. Describe the international poli- 
cies favored by those who think that 
war with Russia is not inevitable. 


Discussion 


1. In your opinion, does the fact 
that Stalin accuses capitalistic nations 
of starting wars mean that he is pre- 
paring for war against nations which 
are not communist? Explain your 
answer. 


2. Do you feel that the United 
States and Great Britain are depend- 
ing more upon the United Nations 
Organization to protect them against 
attack than Russia is depending upon 
that organization? Give some evi- 
dence to support your belief. 


3. Do you agree with Lippmann’s 
proposals concerning American foreign 
policy? Why or why not? 
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Florinsky. Forwm, December 1945. This 
writer sees imperialistic and nationalis- 
tic motives rather than the desire for 
security as the moving force behind 
Soviet foreign policy. 


“What Russia Really Wants,” by Her- 
bert L. Matthews. Collier’s, November 
24, 1945. Security, says this writer, but 
a nationalistic security obtained through 
Big Three domination rather than the 
collective security of UNO. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Approximately what salaries are 
paid to the presidents of typical unions 
affiliated with the CIO? 


2. Tell of several problems facing 
Russia, Great Britain, and the United 
States as these nations again seek 
to work out peace treaties with the 
defeated nations of Europe. 


3. What are some or the more im- 
portant steps being taken to reorgan- 
ize the government of China? 


4. Why do the Egyptians want to 
revise the agreements made with 
England in 1936? 


5. What were the issues involved in 
Harold Ickes’ resignation as head of 
the Department of Interior? 


6. What are the most recent charges 
made by our State Department against 
the government of Argentina? 





NOW FOR A SMILE 





Tourist: “This seems to be a very dan- 
gerous precipice. It’s a wonder they 
don’t put up a warning sign.” 

Native: “They had one up for two 
years, but no one fell over, so it was 
taken down.” 


* * * 


Doctor: “Ever had an accident?” 

Patient: “Nope, but a mule kicked me 
once.” 

Doctor: “Well, wouldn’t that be an 
accident?” 

Patient: ‘Nope, he did it on purpose.” 
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SALO IN SAT. EVE. POST 
“We don’t know wh-t they are” 


During the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters meeting in London last autumn, 
a wit remarked: “We mustn’t have any 
more wars because the world can’t stand 
any more peace conferences.” 


* * * 


Customer: “I wish to buy an appro- 
priate gift—something timely and strik- 
ing.” 

Merchant: “What about a clock?” 


* * * 


Cowboy: “Getting your saddle on back- 
ward, aren’t you?” 

Dude rancher: “That’s all you know 
about it, smarty. You don’t even know 
which way I’m going.” 


bd * * 
Son: “Dad, can you sign your name 
with your eyes shut?” 
Dad: “I think so. Why?” 
Son: “Then close your eyes and sign 
my report card.” 
5d * * 


Teacher: “What’s a counterirritant?” 

Student: “Well, let me see—I’d say it’s 
a person who shops around all day and 
doesn’t buy anything.” 
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Note to teachers. This test covers the 
issues of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER for 
January 28 and February 4, 11, and 18. 
The answer key appears in this week’s 
issue of The Civic Leader. 


In each of the following 15 questions 
and incomplete statements, select the 
answer which you think is correct and 
write its number on your answer sheet. 


1. U. S. Army leaders are worried over 
what will happen to their plans after 
May 15, 1946, because—as things now 
stand—that date will mark the end of 
(1) funds for military expenses so far 
authorized by Congress, (2) the draft 
law, (3) Army occupation of Germany, 
(4) Army occpation of Japan. 


2. Which cf these kinds of taxes is 
expected to pring in the largest amount 
of money for the federal government dur- 
ing the coming year? (1) Income taxes, 
(2) Employment taxes, (3) Excise taxes, 
(4) Customs. 


3. What countries are chiefly accused 
of having “sold out” Czechoslovakia to 
Hitler in 1938? (1) Spain and Italy, 
(2) England and the United States, (3) 
Russia and Yugoslavia, (4) France and 
England. 


4. According to a promise made by 
President Roosevelt a year ago and re- 
cently confirmed by Secretary of State 
Byrnes, the Kurile Islands—which Japan 
owned before the war—will become (1) a 
trusteeship of the United Nations, (2) 
independent, (3) naval bases belonging 
to the United States, (4) the property of 
the Soviet Union. 


5. The National Planning Association 
and other advocates of congressional 
reform recommend that the number of 
different congressional committees (1) be 
increased in the House of Representa- 
tives and decreased in the Senate, (2) 
be decreased in the House and increased 
in the Senate, (3) be decreased in both 
houses, (4) be increased in both houses. 


6. Present conditions in Czechoslovakia 
are similar to those in Russia with re- 
spect to (1) ownership of large business 
and industry, (2) ownership of small 
business, (3) the personal freedom of 
private citizens, (4) political parties. 


7. Great Britain’s need for a loan from 
the United States is based chiefly on her 
need (1) to rebuild her war-damaged 
cities, ¢2) to meet her obligations for re- 
verse lend-lease, (3) to buy foreign food 
and raw materials, (4) to increase over- 
seas demand for the agricultural prod- 
ucts of British farms. 


8. The proposal that Hawaii become 
the 49th state is supported (1) by a ma- 
jority of the Hawaiian people but not by 
big business interests in the islands, 
(2) by the business interests but not 
by a majority of the people, (3) by both 
business and the people, (4) by neither 
business nor the people. 


9. For which of these purposes does 
the federal government expect to spend 
the most money during the 1946-47 fiscal 
year? (1) Public works, (2) Military 
expenses, (3) Social security, (4) Inter- 
est on the public debt. 


10. Whether a “dependent area” under 
jurisdiction of the UNO will be super- 
vised by the Security Council or the 
Trusteeship Council will depend on 
whether it (1) is an island or an area 
on the mainland, (2) was captured from 
the Axis nations in World War II or pre- 
viously belonged to an Allied power, (3) 
is a dominion or a colony, (4) is a stra- 
tegic area or a nonstrategic area. 


11. Money which the United States is 
providing for UNRRA is different from 
that which our government is being asked 
to provide for Britain, France, and other 
nations in that the UNRRA money is 
(1) a gift, (2) a loan, (3) to be spent 
within the United States, (4) to be used 
solely for purchase of food. 


12. Selection of the chairman of a con- 
gressional committee is determined pri- 
marily by (1) the decisions made by a 
caucus of the members of the majority 
party, (2) a rule that members of the 
majority party will head the major com- 
mittees while members of the minority 
party will head the minor committees, 
(3) the number of years of service on 
that committee by a member of the ma- 
jority party, (4) the vote of the com- 
mittee members at the opening of each 
session of Congress. 


13. Moravia is a province in (1) Brazil, 
(2) Czechoslovakia, (3) Spain, (4) Yu- 
goslavia. 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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14, Concerning Spain, the central issue 
on which opinion in England, France, 
Tivided is this: 
Shall the democratic nations (1) permit 
the re-establishment of monarchy in a 
republic? (2) declare war on a hostile 
fascist nation? (3) permit a nation which 
is not a member of the UNO to hold 
overseas possessions? (4) use trade re- 
strictions and other nonmilitary weapons 
in an effort to force a change in the 
government of another nation? 


15. As compared with the relations be- 
tween the President and Congress in the 
U. S. Government, the relations between 
the Prime Minister and the House of 
Commons in the British Government are 
characterized by (1) greater separation 
of authority over governmental adminis- 
tration, (2) greater differences of opin- 
ion with respect to legislative policy, (3) 
less opportunity for deadlocks on legis- 
lative action, (4) less responsiveness to 
public opinion. 

Each of the three statements in the 
left-hand column below refers to one of 
the government agencies named in the 
right-hand column. Match the two col- 
umns by placing a capital letter after 
each item number on your answer sheet. 
16. It helps the Presi- (A) FEPC 

dent plan govern- 

«ment spending 
17. The question is: 
Shall it be contin- 
ued under control 
of the federal gov- 
ernment or shall 
it be reéurned to 
the states? 

Its purpose is to 
prevent racial and 
religious discrimi- 
nation in employ- 
ment (E) UMA 


Similarly, match each of the four cit- 
ies in the left-hand column with area in 
which, or the body of water on which, it 
is located. 


(B) Bureau of 
the Budget 


(C) USES 


-, (D) CED 


19. Istanbul A) Albania 
) Argentina 


( 
(B 
20. Barcelona (C) Bohemia 
(D) Bosporus 
21. Sao Paulo (E) Bramaputra 
(F) Brazil 
22. Prague (G) Mediterranean 


Similarly, match the names of four of 
the following five men with the identi- 
fications given below as items 23-26 


(A) Eurico Dutra 

(B) Jan Masaryk 

(C) Juan Negrin 

(D) Juan Peron 

(E) Paul-Henri Spaak 

23. He is foreign minister of a small 
democratic nation, of which his father 
was the first president. 

24. He was chosen president of the 
first General Assembly of the UNO. 

25. He was elected president of a re- 
public last December in the first election 
of that country’s history in which the 
president was chosen by a direct vote of 
the people. 

26. He is an Argentine political leader. 


Answer each of the remaining ques- 
tions with a word or @ name on your 
answer sheet. 


27. Who is president of Czechoslo- 
vakia? 

28. Who held office as president of Bra- 
zil until last fall, and is now a member 
of the Brazilian national legislature? 

29. Who is pieciiont of the Philippine 
Commonwealth? 

30. Who is secretary general of the 
United Nations Organization? 

31. He is a labor leader who recently 
returned his powerful union to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor after having 
left that organization about ten years 
ago. Who is he? 

32. What is the name of the most im- 
portant of the Hawaiian Islands—the 
island on which Honolulu is located? 

33. What nation is excluded from 
membership in the UNO, its present 
government having gained power during 
a civil war in 1936-39? 

34. Colonies taken from Germany and 
Turkey in World War I were assigned 
to Allied powers by the League of Na- 
tions. What were they called? 

35. What name is given to the practice 
in the U. S. Senate of “talking a bill to 
death” by preventing it from being voted 
upon? 

36. What is the name of the rarely 
used rule by which the U. S. Senate can 
limit debate? 


American Youth Leaders in Action 


- there anything which American 
youth can do to promote world 
peace? Can they play a part in work- 
ing for improvements in the United 
Nations Organization? Can they put 
across their ideas on world affairs— 
make their influence count? 

The answer to all three questions 
is “yes.” Right now there is an or- 
ganization of young people who are 
vitally interested in promoting world 
peace, and who are working hard and 
effectively to advance their ideas. Hav- 
ing seen them in action, at a recent 
national conference of their group, 
I am convinced that they will ac- 
complish a great deal through their 
efforts. 

The name of the organization is 
Student Federalists. It came into be- 
ing only four years ago, when a young 
man named Harris Wofford heard a 
radio speaker tell of a plan for a 
federal union of the world’s democ- 
racies. The idea was so appealing 
to Wofford that the next day he tried 
to find out how he could take an ac- 
tive part in promoting it. 

He learned that Federal Union, the 
organization already sponsoring the 
plan, had no place for young peo- 
ple. But a Federal Union leader sug- 
gested that perhaps Wofford could 
enlist the support of fellow students. 
He went to work, and soon he had 
a group of followers in his high school 
at Scarsdale, New* York. They took 
the name of Student Federalists, set 
up their headquarters in Wofford’s 
home, and carried the idea to other 
high schools. 

Since that time, the Student Feder- 
alists have attracted groups of -mem- 
bers in a large number of high schools 


By J. Hubert Anderson 


and colleges throughout the nation. 
They have also set out on their own, 
and are no longer connected with 
Federal Union. They gave up the 
idea that world peace could best be 
promoted by a union of the democratic 
nations. Instead they believe that 
the development of the atomic bomb 
has made it necessary to take the 
bold step of setting up a real world 
government—one which has final 
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Student Federalists 


HARRIS WOFFORD, 


power to put down threats to peace 
and to make all nations obey world 
laws. 

To promote this belief, the Student 
Federalists are now launching a na- 
tion-wide campaign to attract new 
members. They have extensive plans 
to spread their belief that the United 
Nations Organization is too weak and 
powerless to keep peace, now that 
the atomic bomb is a reality. By 
means of meetings, study programs, 
letters to public officials, and special 
publicity, they will strive to mobilize 


, they can make their influence # 















































support in the United States for , 
world government to take the 
of the UNO. They also hope tg 
operate with foreign youth group 
I watched these youth leaders 
their plans at a special conf, 
in Concord, Massachusetts, earlier 
month. Nearly 100 of them had 
together, from points as distant & 
California. They were deadly gepiy 
as they mapped a far-reaching 
paign to achieve their goals, fi, 
They do not believe that they wij 
meet with overnight success, or 
they alone can mobilize national om 
ion to the support of world 
ment. They do believe, however, #j 


and in time can do a great deal } 
bolster the cause of peace. 5 

Many young people who are jy 
now members of the Student Feder. # 
ists may want to form a chapter jp 
their high school. If they 
as the Student Federalists do, tha 
a world government is needed noy, 
they can further their ideas by work 
ing through this organization. Fy 
details about setting up local groups 
may be obtained by writing to Sm 
dent Federalists, 299 Madison Ay. 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 

There may be others, of course, who 
have entirely different opinions about 
the best way in which to promo 
world peace. They may feel that 
is best to work for public suppor 
of the present UNO, or to spread 
the belief that certain changes may 
be needed to strengthen the UNO, 
If that is the case, they can organize 
into groups and go to work in support 
of their ideas, as the Student Federal. 
ists are doing. 





I Have Seen Hunger in Europe 


RESIDENT TRUMAN’S recent 

statement on the world food short- 
age reveals that each American con- 
sumes an average of 3,300 calories 
a day. At least 2,500 calories are 
needed to maintain health standards. 
In Europe 125 million people will 
have to live on less than 2,000 calories 
a day for the rest of this year. Some 
28 million will get less than 1,500 
calories a day. 

These figures on calories tell a 
tragic story. Yet, to most Americans, 
so much better fed than the rest of 
the world, they make little impres- 
sion on the mind. 

But those figures mean something 
to me. I have seen hunger. Last 
winter, in Brussels I saw children be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 7 picking 
at garbage pails for a few extra mor- 
sels of food. Everywhere crimes were 
being committed for a loaf of bread 
or a few ounces of meat. A mother 
to whom I gave a few extra biscuits 
I had with me wept and kissed my 
hand. 

In France there were long lines of 
people waiting at our camps for the 
leavings of our army food. To those 
French men and women our “scraps” 
meant life. I saw men in the coal 
mines of Limbourg in South Holland 
too weak from lack of food to pick 
at the coal which all of us needed 
desperately last winter. 

I remember my entry into Amster- 
dam and The Hague during the first 
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week in May, 1945. The Dutch in that 
area had been starving for six months, 
and yet many somehow or other 
kept alive by the hope that they would 
be liberated and fed, a hope which 
miraculously sustained life in them 
day after day. Even with that hope, 
two thousand people died of hunger 
every week in the streets of Amster- 
dam before we arrived. 

When at last our armies came to 
liberate them. we had far too little 














SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 
The face at the window 


food. Here were the tell-tale signs 
of hunger: Thin bodies, bitter faces, 
dark circles under the eyes, drooping 
shoulders, and above all a great wave 
of sadness. Even now, almost a year 
later these people are not being prop- 
erly fed. 

The Dutch, like most of the other 
liberated peoples of the Continent, are 
patient. But I was present in a thea- 
ter showing an American movie. 
















































When the film came to a scene show 
ing typical Americans eating a din 
ner, many of the Dutch people in the 
audience got up and left. Thy 
couldn’t stand watching all that food 
being eaten. 

During the course of the war We 
had been promising the people in 
cupied countries that the Allies would 
help them. The people in these cou 
tries believed our promises. In fatt, 
our promises kept many of them alive @ 
The failure since then to supply them 
with sufficient food has caused cm 
siderable bitterness. 

I have seen hunger, I have seen® 
the panic that comes with hunger 
I have seen grown men begging for 
a piece of bread. Hunger drives mel 
mad, and it drives them to commit 
crimes. We are trying to prove # 
the world that democracy is the Wa 
man should govern himself. But hil 
gry people can’t afford the luxy 
of democracy. They must get foo 
and get it quickly. They resort # 
violence. They follow dangerdlis 
leaders and radical governments. 

Hence, both from the standpoint 
of Christianity and for p 
reasons, we should help to BD 
widespread hunger and famine. We 
should waste less food and give more 
Many times as I eat my good 
can food, I see the spectre of Europe's 
children—children of 6 with the & 
pression of 60 in their eyes. 
must share our food with them. 
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